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Atheism," and an exhaustive article on "Baghdad." R. A. Nicholson 
discusses "Asceticism" among Muslims in six pages, and finds its best 
representatives in Sufiism and the Dervishes. "Islamic Baptism" is 
treated by D. B. MacDonald. 

Jewish thought and life are discussed by Moses Gaster, A. E. Suffrin, and 
W. Brandt. " Bene-Israel " is the title of a five-page article by J. H. Lord 
on a body of Jews of that name found in the Bombay Presidency of India. 
A. H. Sayce writes on "Bull," and G. A. Barton on "Baalzebub," "Belial," 
"Abode of the Blest," and "Semitic and Egyptian Asceticism." 

A rather humorous and discouraging result appears as the conclusion 
of some of the discussions. For example, after a treatment of more than 
two pages of fine print on "Asceticism (Jewish)," A. E. Suffrin concludes 
that there was no real asceticism among the Jews. G. A. Barton on ' ' Asceti- 
cism (Semitic and Egyptian)," finds no monasticism until Christian times. 
F. L. Griffith on "Atheism (Egyptian)" discovers no traces of definite 
atheistic teaching in Egypt. S. Daiches on "Atheism (Jewish)" tells 
us that Atheism as a system of thought had no place in Judaism. Such 
treatments are verily encyclopedic. 

The articles in this field are eminently thorough and up to date with 
lists of the best literature for exhaustive study. 

The. extended articles on "the Bible" and "the Bible in the Church" 
are contributed by two eminent New Testament scholars, William Sanday 
of Oxford, and Ernst von Dobschutz of Strassburg. These articles together 
cover more than fifty pages, and their elaborate analysis makes consultation 
easy. Professor von Dobschutz' paper in particular is one of unusual 
scope and precision. 

J. H. Bernard, of Dublin, writes with much learning on "Assumption" 
and "Ascension"; and there are good articles on "Athanasius" and 
"Augustine." In general the discussions are marked by breadth of view 
and the historical interest. 



John W. Moncrief 
Ira M. Price 



The University or Chicago 



Essays in Pentateuchal Criticism. By Harold M. Wiener, 
M.A., LL.B., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, London, 
England. Oberlin, Ohio: Bibliotheca Sacra, 1009. xiv+239 
pages. $1 . 50. 

This volume is a collection of different articles which appeared originally 
in the Bibliotheca Sacra during 1908 and 1909. The avowed object of 
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these essays is to disprove the critical analysis of the Pentateuch. This 
the author is confident he has succeeded in accomplishing (cf . p. 2) ; likewise 
the publishers who designate his work as "the coup de grdce to the Well- 
hausen critics of the Peutateuch" — "the most damaging indictment of the 
prevalent Higher Criticism that has ever been made." Inasmuch as the 
documentary theory of the Pentateuch (or more correctly the Hexateuch) 
is so widely accepted by Old Testament scholars, a book with an avowed 
object such as Mr. Wiener's and with such claims for its success naturally 
challenges attention. But after a careful reading of the book it seems to the 
reviewer that he has signally failed to make good his claim, notwithstanding 
his scholarly ability and skill in manipulating his material. The marked 
partisan spirit which pervades the work gives it the character of a "plea" 
for the conservative position, rather than a judicial treatment of the whole 
problem. Nor does the spirit of ridicule and detraction which appears so 
frequently help to commend the book to thoughtful minds. One would 
hardly recognize the eminent scholars identified with the critical view 
from this characterization of their investigations: "the lack of care, 
accuracy, thoroughness, judgment, and impartiality that constitute the 
outstanding features of all the higher critical work" (78). 

Within the scope of this review it is manifestly only possible to touch 
upon some of the more marked defects in the author's handling of this 
important subject. The great service rendered by the critical view of the 
Hexateuch is the reasonable interpretation which it furnishes of the different 
codes of laws as corresponding to different periods in the history of Israel, 
instead of all being the work of the Mosaic age. The place of Deuteronomy 
occupies a very important place in the critical position. Its date in the 
seventh century is claimed by the critical school to be "one of the most 
absolutely assured results of biblical criticism" (Budde). Its distinctive 
literary characteristics; the fact that it is permeated in such a marked 
manner by the teaching of the eighth-century prophets; the more developed 
civilization implied in its laws (which are to so large an extent based on the 
older Book of the Covenant), aside from the record of its discovery (II Kings, 
chaps. 22, 23) point clearly to its date, and substantiate the claim that "the 
Israel" of Deuteronomy "is separated from the Israel of the Exodus by a 
complete social revolution." But aside from a few pages of his book 
(171-74), and his discussion of the material of Deuteronomy relating to the 
central sanctuary, one looks in vain for such consideration of this book 
as its importance demands. And this is the more striking as the author 
accuses the critics of neglecting to consider all the facts (193). He regards 
it as the work of Moses though acknowledging its discovery in the reign of 
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Josiah (219 f.). In view of the recognized literary methods of the Hebrews, 
one must express surprise to find in a work of the standing of this author 
such references as "forgers of laws, revelation by literary fraud" (173) as 
applied to the critical position here. Surely the author would not claim 
that the Book of Ecclesiastes was a forgery because Solomon is represented 
as speaking, though all the evidence points conclusively to its date centuries 
later. The explanation which it seems must commend itself here is well 
expressed by Cornill: "If the author recast a collection of legislation, tradi- 
tionally handed down to him as Mosaic, in the form of a freely composed 
speech of Moses, he only did what all historical writers have done, and to 
speak of his work as a literary fraud is out of the question; indeed Deuter- 
onomy cannot even rightly be described as pseudepigraphic." 1 

The author holds to the Mosaic authorship of the Priestly law also 
(i.e., Exod., chaps. 25-31, 35-40; Leviticus, and the legal material scattered 
through Numbers). But here again a very significant omission is to be 
noted, upon which great emphasis is placed by the critical school, viz., the 
marked distinction between priests and Levites in this code. In it priestly 
offices are limited to descendants of Aaron (Lev. 7 : 32-34; Num. 18 : 8-20), 
the Levites being attendants at the sanctuary (Num. 3:6 ff.; 18:2), and 
this relationship is represented as dating from the time of Moses. But 
from Ezek. 44 : 6 ff . it is clear that the Levites as a class in pre-exilic history 
exercised the priestly prerogatives, and this fact seems recognized in the 
Deuteronomic code, in the common designation, "the priests, the Levites" 
(Deut. 18:1 ff.). This is one of the important arguments pointing to the 
late date of the priestly code to which he has not even alluded. 

In reference to his explanation of the peculiarities of the priestly code 
being due to the fact that it was designed solely for the priests, and that its 
early date is shown by pre-exilic references to its institutions, it may be said 
that undoubtedly the priestly ritual originally was a matter largely of priestly 
concern, and also that allusion is made to many of the priestly usages in 
pre-exilic literature. This is recognized by the critics (cf. Driver, Intro- 
duction, 143 f.). But the evidence all goes to prove that the priestly ritual 
originally was much simpler, and that in its present form, as the code was 
promulgated by Ezra and Nehemiah (cf. Neh., chap. 8), it was designed for 
the instruction of the people at large as well as the priests. 

In a word, the view that the Book of the Covenant belongs to early times; 
that Deuteronomy is a revision of the earlier code as influenced by prophetic 

1 Cornill, Old Testament Introduction, 64; cf. Budde, Religion of Israel to the 
Exile, 172; Driver, Introduction, Q 1 ; Driver, Deuteronomy, lxi f. ; Harper, Deuteronomy, 
30 f.; Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, II, 368; extra vol., 625, etc. 
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teaching, and that the priestly law is the outgrowth of the conserving 
priestly influence which came to the front in the Exile and early post- 
exilic times, is the view which alone gives a reasonable explanation to the 
different codes of laws and harmonizes with the well-established facts of the 
history of Israel. 

While the division of the narrative material of the Hexateuch into 
sources, corresponding to the legal codes, is an interesting and important 
study, it is subordinate in importance to the phase of the problem just con- 
sidered. And the difficulties which may be connected with the analysis 
in places, real or exaggerated, ought never to be allowed to obscure or 
overshadow the more important values of the critical view, as they have 
in this volume. It is a question how many will care to follow through 
the author's discussion here in his efforts to disprove the critical position. 
This part covers 147 pages and it is not easy reading. The author's con- 
tentions can be best answered by consulting some standard Introduction 
or the commentaries, but attention may be called to one significant omis- 
sion which has a very important place in the decision. 

From the first chapter those unfamiliar with the ground would naturally 
infer that the ground upon which the sources up to Exod., chap. 6, were dis- 
tinguished was largely a difference in the use of the divine names. It is 
true that this gave the original clue in the investigation of the problem, and 
still has an important place, but it is only part of the data. Even if the 
author's contention should be accepted (which is exceedingly doubtful; 
cf. for example the preferences for divine names in different collections 
within the Psalter), that the versions, which show many diversions from 
the Hebrew text in the use of the divine names are to be preferred, his 
conclusion by no means is established that the grounds for differences of 
sources have been set aside. For in addition to the use of the divine names 
each source has its characteristic words, phraseology, and theological concep- 
tions which are recognized by all holding the modern view of the Hexateuch. 
This fact has been practically ignored b this writer. (This statement 
is made notwithstanding what is given on pp. 78 ff., which is most 
superficial and misleading, as can be determined by consulting any good 
Introduction or Bible Dictionary on this point.) On the basis of these 
grounds each source 2 can as a whole be distinguished clearly in the historical 

2 That is, regarding the prophetic sources (J and E) as one. The separation of 
the two up to Exod., chap. 3, is reasonably clear. After that point candid critics recog- 
nize the uncertainty in many places (cf. Bennett, Century Bible, art. "Exodus," 28). 
This admission Mr. Wiener has overlooked. It may be added that this distinction 
between J and E is a matter of relative unimportance. The two may for all practical 
purposes be regarded as one. 
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material, having as distinct marks as the writings of Amos, Hosea, and 
Isaiah have. One could with equal propriety emphasize the points in 
common in any three such writers as those just named and claim unity of 
authorship. 

Another point may be referred to in the author's treatment of the prob- 
lem. Among those who come in especially for expressions of ridicule and 
contempt (8, 44, 79, 92, etc.) are the redactors, i.e., those who according 
to the critical theory were responsible for welding together the sources in 
the history of the formation of the present Hexateuch. The especial cause 
of the author's attitude are the various harmonistic changes and adaptations 
which it is claimed were made by these compilers. This is a part of the 
critical theory, it must be admitted, which to those who make only a super- 
ficial survey of the problem may seem largely assumptive. Our author is too 
skilled a lawyer not to turn this to the best possible account in seeking 
to discredit the critical view. But there is a reasonable as well as unreason- 
able way of viewing this matter. Granted that there are different sources, 
then the further question arises whether such changes as are attributed to 
the redactors are within the range of probability. One could scarcely deny 
that this would be likely. Certainly such a conclusion is confirmed by 
what is seen elsewhere in the Old Testament, e.g., the adaptations and 
additions on the part of the Chronicler who used so extensively older 
material. The author would probably not deny this work of the Chronicler. 
What had its origin in the redac tor's work (an exceedingly minor matter 
viewing the problem as a whole) has to be settled on its merits in each 
particular case. 

It is on the basis of the larger and more fundamental considerations 
that the critical theory is to be judged. The author has not presented the 
matter in its right perspective. One might agree that the critical view 
in the analysis in places is conjectural; one might agree with some of the 
author's contentions, but this would not involve the setting-aside of the 
critical theory in its essential features. Its main positions are too well 
established on firm grounds, which are not vitally affected by this book, 
because it has largely ignored them. 

Harlan Creelman 

Auburn Theological Seminary 
Auburn, N.Y. 



